of the cause of Christ, likening his choices to 
those of athletes who give up their rights in 
order to compete and win. Then he warns 
against complacency, in doing something 
just because we can, in light of what 
happened to the Israelites who left Egypt 
but never made it to the Promised Land. 
They wanted things that God had not 
provided for them. These things were not 
wrong in themselves, like a greater variety 
of food, but their discontent led to idolatry. 

Paul sums up the situation with the words 
on the front of this leaflet. Then concludes, 
'So, whether you eat or drink, or whatever 
you do, do all to the glory of God. Give no 
offense to Jews or to Greeks or to the 
church of God, just as I try to please 
everyone in everything I do, not seeking my 
own advantage, but that of many, that they 
may be saved.' 

When I teach personal finance, as we begin 
to explore our reasons for buying things in 
the light of St Paul's guidance, questions 
seem to flicker across people's faces. What's 
wrong with any of my choices? They aren't 
forbidden? I can afford them, so why 
shouldn't I enjoy them? Where's the harm? 

But Paul would ask a very different set of 
questions. How will my behaviour be 
perceived by others? Would it undermine 

1 See Matthew 22:36-40 & Luke 10:25-37. 

2 Galatians 5:13-14. 

Scripture quotations are from The Holy Bible, English 
Standard Version® (ESV®), copyright © 2001 by 
Crossway, a publishing ministry of Good News 
Publishers. Used by permission. All rights reserved. 



their faith? Would it hinder them seeing that Jesus is 
Lord and committing to living as his disciples? 

People of all religions and none struggle to limit the 
influence money has on their lives. But freedom isn't 
some middle way between asceticism and profligacy 
or in trying to find a work/life balance to keep the 
power of money boxed into a corner. 

The only way is to life by a very different set of 
values: Jesus' values. Try testing your own spending 
choices against Paul's criteria for loving God with our 
entire being and loving our neighbours as ourselves! 



CLUBHOUSE MONEY-ED 

All Souls Clubhouse produce literature and run free 
courses to help people handle money well. Check out 
the website for free downloads: 



www.clubhousewl/moneyed 
WHERE TO GET FREE ADVICE 



This leaflet is not a guide to personal finance. You 
cannot hold Clubhouse, the author, or anyone else 
involved in its production responsible for any action 
you take, or fail to take, based on what is written 
here. You should get expert help if you think you 
could benefit from help with money problems or debt. 

You will find local advice agencies listed in the front of 
telephone directories or on display in local libraries. 
Or you can call National Debtline on 0808 808 4000: 
the call is free from landlines and most mobile 
networks. Or look on these websites: 

www.nationaldebtline.co.uk 

www.citizensadvice.org.uk 

adviceuk.org.uk 

www.gracedebtadvice.org 

www.capuk.org 
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^ All things are 
lawful but not all 
things are help- 
ful. All things 
are lawful but not 
all things build 
up. Let no one 
seek his own good 
but the good of 
his neighbour . ' 

St Paul of Tarsus 
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This is a sequel to the leaflet, Lifestyle 
Choice. If Jesus of Nazareth said that we 
cannot serve both God and mammon, which 
is the power of money, and if the consumer 
society in which we live revolves around 
money, how then should we make lifestyle 
choices? What's really important? How 
much pleasure and luxury is 'too much'? 

Jesus summed up our lifestyle priority as to 
love God with all our heart, soul, strength 
and mind and to love our neighbour as 
ourself. In what is probably his most famous 
parable, which he told in response to the 
question, 'Who is my neighbour?', he 
described how a Samaritan stopped to help 
a Jewish man who had been mugged 1 . 
Samaritans and Jews despised each other 
but what made the two men neighbours 
was their proximity to each other in a time 
of need. 

A significant feature of the parable is that 
the Samaritan not only put himself in harm's 
way by stopping to help the injured man, 
not only tended his wounds, not only took 
him to the safety of an inn and not only paid 
for his care but also promised to pay for 
anything extra that might be needed until 
the man was well. The Samaritan, in effect, 
wrote a 'blank cheque' and, in doing that, 
trusted both the wounded man and the 
innkeeper! 

The letters that have been preserved for us 
in the New Testament elaborate on what 



Jesus taught about neighbourliness, 
applying it to difficult situations. As well as 
addressing issues where right and wrong 
were easy to see, such as business fraud and 
indifference to poor people, St Paul deals 
with a much more subtle issue: whether 
Christians should eat meat that had been 
sacrificed to idols. As distant from our 
present-day experience as that may seem, it 
was in fact the touchstone of society much 
like money is today. I invite you to read the 
entire passage: 1 Corinthians chapters 8-10. 

The Christians at Corinth were between a 
rock and a hard place! The church at 
Jerusalem had decreed that they should not 
eat food sacrificed (or dedicated) to idols. 
That was wise, given ancient Israel's sad 
history of idolatry, but it was easier said 
than done outside Jerusalem. 

Any food left over from the pagan religious 
ceremonies could find its way into the 
markets, where it would be in- 
distinguishable from any other food, except 





that it might be sold more cheaply. This was 
not just a challenge for poorer Christians but 
restricted the freedom of all Christians to 
attend civic functions and accept friendly 
hospitality. 

The prohibition also impacted their ability to 
work: slaves would not be able to eat the 
food from their masters' households and 
freemen would not be able to attend trade 
functions and, as a result, could be barred 
from their occupations. 

In view of this, the Christians at Corinth had 
argued themselves away from the Jerusalem 
decree They believed, rightly, that the 
pagan god symbolised by an idol did not 
exist outside people's imaginations, and so 
could have no real power, and therefore 
there could be no harm in eating the 
sacrificial food. 

St Paul begins his advice by explaining that 
knowledge alone is not enough to inform 
our behaviour: only love for others 
completes our understanding. Having the 
right to do something does not mean that 
we should feel free to do it. As he wrote to 
the Christians in Galatia, 'Do not use your 
freedom as an opportunity for the flesh, but 
through love serve one another. For the 
whole law is fulfilled in one word: "You shall 
love your neighbour as yourself."' 2 

Paul then describes how he willingly waives 
his rights as a Christian minister for the sake 



